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open education is a humanistic approach dasifinec] to 
offor support to the chilclren in their move towardB 

self -X'ealization # Ab teachers v;hat wo must do ia to 
accapt the childron and halp thorn learn v/hat kind of people 
they arc , k% v/e^ work with them i v/e try to diGCOver* their 
learning stylos p aptituuQf:i IntcrGstSi and v;eak points 
in ordnr to help theTn build on their good raw materialo - 
their potGntlalities , 

Since the oveifiding philosophy of open education in that 
children's idiosyncratic Bocial, emotional and intellectual 
development is paramount t it would help to consider psy-- 
chological principles of hov/ children learn. 

1, Each child iGarna differently and has his/her 
o\m schedule and str^ategy for learning. 

2. Children learn optimally in a rich and comple:x 
environnient |J/hich encourages exploration. 

" 3^ ChildrGn learn he^ in a self diroctcd faGhion 
and in an environment which fo,pters their 
inter^actlon v/lth learning materials and v/ith 
other peoplo. 

This presents a basic rationale for working towards open- 
ncsstbut what does it mean in descriptive or practical 
tGrms? 

In describing a claneroom or a school that is a prototype 
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cf an open,, iiifornifil DlassrDOiriy tcach^ro who arc in 
HGadstart, Day Care or Centers with children frora 2 to 
6 will oxclaimj "'Wellj %vhat is different about that! 
V/d have oontcrB in our rooiuB, Our chil.dren plaj^ in the 
blocl: covnoTt the housGkoepinf^ gorn^r^ thc^ ari; cnntor^ 
the Band tnblo, We have been practicing opan eiucationl 

Porhaps inany have bsenj v/ithcut the labels but cpen 
cducatiun is moro than class^rnorn structuro^ thou^jih that is 
au important coinponent* It is a way of thinking about 
children I about learn ingi about self, about Imov/ledge, It 
is the Integration of everything to do with the children's 
development - physical, mental, and emotional. V/hatever 
the structure j the essential philnRCphy is that children 
are uniquei physically active individuals with learning 
noedy and stylos v/hich can best be^met^in an environnierit 
that is flexible characterized by mutual respect for child- 
ren and teachers. It implies BXi environment in v/hioh the 
posoibilities for exploration and learning about the self 
BTiO the v/orld in ever vvidGning concentric circlesi are not 
only unobstructed, but facilitated by teachers svho are 
open to their feelings and grovrth as they engender this 
opGnnoss and curiosity in children. It posits an integra- 
tion of interests under the direction of a teacher who 
recognises and e^tendD the teachable moment. 
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Thero are key v/ordn and ideas that exernpllfy opGnness in 
classrooinG. One key v/ord is playt Feroy Sut'bon-Smith, 
Susan InaacGj MontesBorij and Piaget have writton extGnsivoly 
about play and ItG rolG in young children^ o lives* Theoe 
early Ghildhood spGclaliato realized that for the young 
child, play is a step towarda the developiaent of internal- 
izod rnoaiiingo and actions, Playf t}ien, is childron's 
worlCp for it Ib through play that childron order and learn 
about the v/orlri they live in^ They must bo allov/ed to do 
things over and over - the imitative aspect of learning, 
reasGuring themselves that what they have learned is trues 
thai patterns do repGat themKelveB, that things, if not 
peoplG, are constant The child finds this repetitive 
activity pleasurable, If you fiavo v/atched a tv/o or three 
ye£ir old try to fit a toy together, you have noted the 
joy I the yell of delight v/hen*^^he succeeds, the returning to 
try it again and again, Kany parents and teachers regard 
this as '*Isn*t that cute!" but not as a learning experience. 
They sec it as play and contrast it with soinethlng called 
work. They encourage the child to occupy himself with toys 
designed with specific learning goals truatlng that the 
ma.3rial is sufficient. Perhaps they are, but the oppor^ 
tunities for learning are increased when the teacher under-- 
stands the pefcepts a^id concepts inherent in the material, 
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It i.G 1;hroiJ5h repot itioun imitation , the trying on of 
roloD in dramatic playp tho creative use of materials 
that childrf^n begin to underotand the intGlloctualt Bocial 
and psychologica-l tenets of the world. The tefifcher's role 
is not p:u;L'ivG v/hilo tlio child in at plays It is to 
obourvei analyse leveln of dGvolopinGnti md relato the play 
to I ''What are the children 3 Gaming?-' aiid "V/hat am I 
learning a^out the ohildrGn?**, When it is a teachable 
monientj. the teacher interact k vvith the child to initiate 
or extend learnings. If the child seemG to be *'stuck'% 
help or support in offered for continued investigation. 
They v/ork together to develop related ideas, to integrate 
tsjigential concepts. Throughout the interaction in playi 
the childfC^^ learning to trust h^j curiosity and to see 
the teacher as a resource* 

It is essential to be attentive to the fact that as child- 
ren play they are learning about themselves and the people 
in their v/orld. This is the second key or recurr^ent theme 
in openness - the affective viev/ of education which is 
the av/ar"eness of the self of the child and the inclusion 
of feelings and responsiveness in the ediicational milieu^ 
A positive sense of self and of others synergizes learning. 
The adults set the fo^e that will nurture or stifle this 
awareness of stlf. The adults who people his/her world 
provide an answer to the ohild^o wondering about the world i 
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is it a safGf rcBponBive place or is it fraught v/ith 
prohibitiono and unrnet needs? Aro the peoplQ caring and 
supportive or methodical arid thv/arting? Open claHcrooms 
are huinaniGtic as contrasted v/ith mBny traditional class- 
rooms v^^here the product rather than the procoss is stroBoad, 
the intGllectual content rather than the individual • 

Psychological studies have posited a relationship betv/een 
the sense of eelf and learning. Yotmg children i highly 
egocentric p begin vdth this "self" as the core. The sig- 
nificant others in their lives provide a geatalt of react- 
ions from which dhllJren glean a sense of -'V/ho am I? I 
exist, I can do". This is related to evolving attitudes 
tov/ards authority and relationships within the peer group. 
In the open classroom children are free to experience, to 
discover, to try out the reactions of others to their behav- 
ior. The caring and sense of respect and trust for children 
help to build a secure sense of self at the stage when they 
are most malleable* 

A strong focus at this early childhood level is the shoring 
lip of the structure of the self. Many children who are 
plagued v/ith learning problems have not established a con- 
gruence between the egocentric self and the achieving self* 
Teachers must provide for success oriented experiences for 
children and remove the stigma of failure from trial and 
error learning. In learning situations, whether it is 
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InrmiinE to tie a shoo, button a coatp idGntify colors 
or to count the blocks i it is a rarity to encountGr 
instant cucceoSi Children need the freedom to mFike 
mi^itakeB without a fear of failure* It is the function 
of thu inoightful teacher to know v/hen to step in v/ith 
helpj when to provide the verbal encouragement? the 
BUpportive rosponsos Ta^ should be within the achieve- 
ment level of the child ^ for if too great a dissonance 
is felti the child vdll deVGlop a negative self image 
or move away from the situation to avoid anxiety* 

In open classrooms as children become mora comfortable 
with their feolingSi they will be able to approach 
new situations and pursue their curiositys They v/ill 
feel less constrained, more 'able to reach out to others 
the teachers and the peer groups* This brings us to the 
third key to openness - the provision for and the encour 
agement of social Interaction, This is done through 
ample opportunities for children to experiment with ways 
of relating to their peers, aided by teacher's "who encour 
age them to learn from each other, to talk and interact 
freely and to develop the skills of verbalization as 
they learn to assess social situations and find workable 
solutions. 

■Socialization is an integral component of the schooling 
of young childrGn and provides reality situations for 
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multif aceted grov/th, J^i Dewey's philosophy was a har- 
binger of the learning is living, living is learning 
precept that is practiced t Young children function 
best in the here and now for they are not sufficiently 
mature to be motivated by delayed gratif icationi Using 
the rnodality of "V/e learn what we live,'* children are 
helped to work out social intoi^actions to see the causal 
relationships of their behavior rather than to perpetuate 
a relia-nce on adult solutions e Teachers who v/ork with 
young children constantly deal with child-child confronta- 
tionSf Children need to understand and cope with the 
consequences of individual behavior. As the children work 
out cause and effect behavioral situations, they are 
developing critical and creative thinking processGSi so 
vital in intellectual growth * Again we see an integra- 
tion of social-intellectual relationshipi that is part 
of the grid of opennesse 

Teachers can describe many situations where they have 
responded prescriptively rather than non-dlrectively. 
Children need to be helped in working through logical 
approachesp as v/itnessed in these situatlonsi 

"If you hit Susan what do you think she will do?" 
rather than 

"We do not hit each other!" 

"If you all want turns on the swing, what should 
you do?" 9 



rathbr than 

"Let's all take turns*" 

ThcBG responBGB imply a teacher-child relationnhip char-- 
actorized by grcnvth and respect ^ but the teacher has to 
beax" in mind that the application of the structure of 
l0f;ic vai:'ie'G v/ith the devolopmental level. The teacher 
and child will confront isr. .^es of sharing and aggression 
but the solution is predicated on the child's ability 
to conceptualize the situation t The young child, .mired 
in an egocentric point of view, has to confront the points 
of view of oth$rs» A child to child clash of convictions, 
v/ith time to work it through, though difficult for the 
teacher to observe, can offer more help to the children 
in grov/th towards socialization than adult solutions to 
the conflict* As they grow they learn to accept responsi- 
bility for the rules of the games and rules of classroom 
living. Children come to realize that these rules have 
a direct effect on their functioning successfully and 
happily. 

The threads of play, growth of the self and soclaliEation 
are intertwined in the development of learning, the 
fourth key in open classrooms. The emphasis in open 

classrooms is not on the right ajiswer, the right know- 
ledge # but rather on how one comes to know v/hat one can 
know. This evolves through curiosity, self selection, placin 



and active Gxploration in a rich crwironmGnt vd.th a v/ide 
variGty of carefully selected and/or toacher made materials. 
Givnn this rich environment buoyed by adult Gncouragement . 
and truBt children can be encourafjed to take a large part 
in the design of their ov/n learning* Children in restrict-- 
ive settings are highly reliaint on routine and show little 
initiative v/ith materialG* In classrooms characterized 
by flexibility noveltios and serendipities heighten av/are- 
ness and learning as childrm niove towards inricpendence, 
creativity and choice makingt Encouraging choice making 
and decision making contributes to their learning and pro- 
vides a framev/ork for the teacher to learn about the child- 
ren and to plan when, how and v;hether to intervene. As 
Hawkins points out in her work with deaf children in an 
inner city schooli "How a child selects and uses materials 
from the initial provisioning depends upon him an his 
unique store of experiences. His behavior expressos his 

present and developing resources and concomitantly increases 

2 

my understanding of how and what to plan with and for him," 

In conventional school settings teachers divide the day 
between "unstructured" play activities and teacher directed 
"learning experiences", There is a behavioral and mental 
schism between the two, In qlassrooms we have been describ- 
ing i learning and time are viewed more openly and the child 
is reGpected as the active agent in self-directed learning, 
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Interest areas have alwaysi been included in clanBrooms 
for young children but in open classrooms, theoe are 
the warp and the v/oof of the dcveloprnGnt of cognition. 
The arear^ rnurit Include a variety of iTiatorials to pro- 
vide optionn and opringboard^ for learning, to offer 
oppcrtunities to organize and integrate experience tliroug 
the use of theoG rnatorials* For exaiiiple, wooden plaiiks 
Ghould be available with the blocka or climbing bars to 
extonu concepts of upaco arid balance. Sand tables . should 
have measuring containers and watGr for the integration 
of science and math. For the block corner, the teacher 
introduces a largG cardboard box that could be thought 
of as a garage, but the chiidren see it differently * In 
and out they move, trying out different people arrange- 
mentsi intei^nallzing bits and pieces of relational ideas-- 
inside-outGide, closed-open, empty-full.' In the v/ater 
area, Tneasuring containers, floating \and sinking mater- 
ials, bubble pipes and suds will enable children to 
investigate the properties of materials. 

The kinds of actions children perform in pursuing their 
interests in the classroom form the basis for present 
and future loarning and must be supported by standards 
and expectations. Children^ in pursuing choices, move 
within the rules of the classroomi Three people in the 
block area," -'Put ■ air name on the peg in the area you 
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you chooseVi Children respect thotse routines that 
are esta'blished with thGm rather than handed down as 
edicts. They sense when the roiitines, freedOTn and 
liinits facilitate or stifle their learning* Freedom 
rnust be viev/ed in terms of the activity, as part of 
the frarnev/ork of flexibility and individuality in 
the classrooni. Teachers need to assess the regulations 
and relax them in light of the materials aiid activities 
that are the "stuff" of children's learning. Perhaps 
a olass rule is -^No water in the sand table". But let's 
follow a child at the sand table and determine if the 
learning is being stifled » The child at the sand table 
brings a container of v/ater and begins to pour it into 
channels. Many geographic learnings and ecological 
discoveries can be made erosion, water absorption, 
water flow, irrigation, The child is acting upon the 
environnient f providing the frEOnework for later levels 
of cognition. The small child moves to the paints auid 
reenacts the same experience - forming concepts at the 
point of transfer. The child is toiotting the v/orld 
together through these acting out experiences. In this 
.context we would agree t^at water at the sand table was 
a vital part of the child's learning. 

Leamlng in opening classrooms is viewed as a conse- 
quence of the interaction batv/eon the child and the 
world I whether it is exomplified by an ideai a gerbili a 
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block or a paint brush. In the self selection of the 
activities, the child is more accutoly av/are of what 

he is attem^tins to learn than when the teacher is the . 
source of all learning. Adults can identify with this 
when they drive a car but the directions and destina- 
tion are in the hands of the passenger v/ho is direct- 
ing the driver. The driver feels maJiipulated, not 
in control of the situation. In addition, he is not 
aware Df signposts, learning opportunities ahout streets 
and directions as he would be if he were finding his ovm 
route. 

Which brings us in our mapping of open education, to 
the fifth key - the teacher as a facilitator of learn- 
ing, aware of knowledge inherent in materials, observant 
of the levels and needs of the child, and a inaster of 
meshing the two. Materials are a source of anaLogies 
vital to cognition, but they cm only occur when the 
child makes the connection, Ihe teacher's role is to 
carefully select the materials, to ask the right question, 
to push childreAs thinking, The teacher's role is that 
of educational travel a^ant, helping the child to go 
where he/she wants to go. As travel agents, the teacher 
offers advice at the teachable moment on the best way to 
get there I reads stories that will help t-feB child^^Pi 
understand M« exporiences, provides materials to work 
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out related learnLng» and undet^soores thD importanoo 
of recording the experience through the c^nerat oroative 
.writing dictated to tho teacheri block constructions, 
ajid art media » In othor v/ords, there'^Js no impression 
without expression - the act of conceptualizing and 
aiialyzing an acti\re experienGe, 

TeachGrs function on three levels with childreni 

1 , observe 

2. interfere 

The three are often fused since observ^atlon permeates 
all functions i but the following questions guide the 
teacheri 

1. \^hat does the chiTd need? 

2. What does the child seeni to be interested in? 

3, V/hat is the child ready for? 

4, V/hat are the child's purposes? 

5. Hov/ does the child follow them? 

6, What are the child's quGstions? 

The teacher's rolo is flexible in response to the observed 
verbalized, or demonstrated needG of the child. There 
are times when the teacher is directive, when instruction 
or information is necessary to extend the child's learning 
It is difficuLt to-drav/ this fine line of teacher response 
but Rolaiid Earth in Open Clasnrooms cautions ^hat a rule o 
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thumb might bo that direct instruction ia indicated 
"v/hen thero is likelihood that the child's failure will 
curtail exploration and thc>se in which there is dajiger 
to selff others or equipment,''-^ We inifllit addi or when 
a pivotal question or pioce of inforitiation will enable 
the child to leap ahead, Teachers are imbued with the 
need to teach and as noble as this Tiiission is, the 
teacher ajid the taught relationship is fraught with 
problems of "eagerness and egoncss" , 

The use of questioning is a pivotal art* Inss'tead of 
askingt after an wploring the environmenit experience, 
•'Vi/hat did you see?" ask, •'What happened?" In the use 
of magnets, rather than -'V/hy won't it pick tip wood?" 
ask, "V/hat is the magnet doing?'' These foci^s on the 
aotlve involvement of the child. The ability to pose 
the trigger question , the use of the teachatle moment 
to extend learning, grov/ out of the teacher *s observa- 
tion of the children to determine the structure of their 
learning. The vital point is to know the children as 
peoT)le - their physical and emotional states, the way 
they movef their gestures, their expressionsi the vital 
coiiirnunicative content of their non-verbal behavior. 

A.S a concomitant of thiSp and an aspect of openneGs that 
Is a serious cause 6f concern in many classrooms, is the 
need to keep records, for if we individualise our appr^oach 
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with children! v/e have to be guided by careful records. 
$X least once a week teachers shouldi 

l, Note anything that seems irnportaiit in th© 
development of the child, for it co^uld 
denote a stage of learning that the 
teacher could extend. 

2i Jot down salient bits of conversation. 
Many clues to their needs surface in 
peer dialogues or ogocentrlc speech , 

3t Observe and record the rhythm and pattern 
of learning for each child . Some ehildren 
spend a long time "mucking about'* and do 
not settle onv-an activity until they have 
explored, whil^ others move right in to an 
activity. In interacting with children, in 
obBerving their activitiest it is important 
to remember that it is the depth of an 
experience that children have that is vital 
to their learning, not the Mfiount of time 
invested in it* A few minutes of real 
experience that causes something to happen 
in the child is the ultimate goal of the 
teacher. 

The final key to openness is the environment of the 
olassroorn vhich reflects the teacher as a personi The 
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teaohor as, a total person exists in open classrooms. 
A conducive learning environment incli4dGS a sense of 
order that is essential to the growth of order within 
the. child, and an aesthetic milieu which indicates to 
the children that they are respected and cared for. 
Giving and providing permanence ^ order and beauty 
for children supports an IntereGt in learning Mid sets 
tho tone for affective and creative grov/th. . 

Teachers who are in a caring relationship v/lth children 
iDUst be av/are of their oto, growth and reactions. 
They should constantly understsLnd their relationships 
v/ith others I childrGn and adults, aslcing, "What was it 
in the situation that triggered my reaction?;' 

Growing as a professional person me^o talcing responsi- 
bility for being tho right kind of perGon tov/ards immatijre 
beingSp The teacher, as the most mature person in the 
rooniy is the x^ole model. Being a grov/n-up implies 
being more prodictabJ^ei as role models teachers help 
children to learn that it is right to become a predictable 
person in conjunction with the need to be flexiblo and 
nurturant in responGiveness to others. Crucial to this 
responsiveneGS facilitating function of tho teacher is 
the enjoyment of children. Open clasGrdonis provido 
opportunitios for the teacher to be apontaneous with 
childron - to be a whole person ^ to share a sense of 
enjoyment in learning together, interactingp sharing 
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teaoher and the taught positions, to froe other hunian 
beings to be themselves, to chooso to Learn through 
active involvement, to decide how to see, how to think, 
how to be* 

The goal thus far has been to encourage and enable 
thbse charged with the education of young children to 
look at another way of v/orking with children, to pro- 
vide a nev; focus for the raLa tionship aJnong leamini?- 
livin^-teaohing * The classroom should be viewed as a 
setting for the integration of creative, personal, 
intellectual and physical grov/th* In this climate the 
children are the agents of their own learning, guided 
by skilled, empathic teachers clued Into the needs, 
interests, and levels of the children as v/ell as into 
their ovm. 

There is no one effective way of functioning with 
children but the pervasive question should be, "V/hat 
kinds of children Jor v/hat Icind of society? And along 
with this to see the school as a place designed to help 
ohildrsn understand and cope with the world, to I'ind 
their places in it guided by teachers who are open to 
questions ... to change. 
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